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ABSTRACT 

Because schools must still respond to federal 
reporting requirements while exercising greater responsibility for 
funding and administering local programs that were once under state 
and federal administration, and because of the increased public 
outcry for local accountability, many school districts have 
maintained large central administrative staffs and reduced teaching 
staffs. Research on effective schools indicates, however, that the 
most important unit for true change is che individual school. This 
document examines the relationship between greater recognition for 
effective schools and increased teacher involvement in the decisions 
that contribute to that excellence. The West Virginia Education 
Association and the Appalachian Education Laboratory (WVEA-AEL) 
surveyed the principals and teachers of the 68 elemantary, middle, 
and secondary schools recognized as exemplary since 1982 by the West 
Virginia Department of Education. The response rate was approximately 
39 percent. Findings from both teachers and principals indicate 
significantly greater teacher involvement in decisionmaking than 
commonly reported in the literature. It appears that, in the process 
of achieving exemplary school status, the faculties of the schools 
embraced collaborative decisionmaking strategies • The WVEA-AEL survey 
respondents, the survey, and the percentage of teachers' and 
principals' responses are appended. The bibliography contains 138 
references. (KM) 
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factoringJriEm^^ Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exemplary Schools 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL), Inc., works with educators in ongoing R & D- 
based efforts to improve education and educational opportunity. AEL serves as the Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. It also operates the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. AEL works to improve: 

• professional quality, 

• curriculum and instruction, 

• community support, and 

• opportunity for access to quality education by all children. 

Information about AEL projects, programs, and services is available by writing or calling AEL, Post 
Office Box 1348, Charleston, West Vii<;;;..a 25o25; 800/624-9120 (outside WV), 800/344-6646 (in WV) 
and 347-0400 (local); 304/347-0487 (FAX number). ' 
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Fa^qilngjn^mpow^ Participatory Decisionmahng in West Virginia Exemplary Schools 

Executive Summary 



The baby boom resulted in burgeoning 
school enrollments during 1955-70 and the need 
for more teachers. A more active role of the 
federal government in ensuring equitable educa- 
tion for all students during the 1960s and 1970s 
resulted in increased administrative tasks at the 
federal, state, and local levels. The bulge of baby 
boomers has passed through the schools and the 
boomers are currently creating a boomlet with 
their own offspring. However, school districts 
must continue to respond to federal reporting re- 
quirements while exercising greater responsibil- 
ity for funding and administering local progi ams 
which were once under state and federal admin- 
istration. Perhaps because of this push for 
reporting upwa d to state and federal atxthori- 
ties, as well as the increased public outcry for 
local accountability, many school districts have 
maintained large central administrative staffs 
and reduced teaching staffs. 

However, research on effective schools 
indicates that the most important unit for true 
change is the individual school The reform 
movement's focus on the principal as instruc- 
tional leader brought to light the importance of 
this individual as a true educator and motivator 
of others rather than as a skillful administrator. 
Finrilly, after the first wave of reform literature 
which noted deficiencies and relied on business 
and research arenas to inform educators, espe- 
cially teachers, of ways to improve practice, the 
key to change was again realized. Namely, that 
the involvement in decisionmaking of those 
individuals closest to the implementation and 
impact of the decision was essential. Improve- 
ments in outcomes, juch as decreased dropout 
rates and higher achievement test scores, could 
not be realized until teachers were involved in 
charting the course in their ckssrooms and in 
the schools. 



Factoring in Empowerment: Participatory 
Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exemplary 
Schools examines the relationship between two 
recent reform results; greater recognition for 
effecUve schools and increa<>ed teacher involve- 
ment in the decisions that contribute to that 
excellence. Participatory decisionmaking, the 
involvement in decisionmaking of those imple- 
menting and, often, of those aTected by deci- 
sions, is not a requirement for recognition as a 
West Virginia exemplaiy school. Yet, the study 
group of teachers who developed this publication 
reasoned, there may be a relationship between 
such recognition and the extent of involvement of 
teachers in school-based decisionmaking. They 
began with a survey of principals and teachers 
from all elementary, middle, and secondary 
schools (responses from 38 schools) recognized as 
exemplary by the West Virginia Department of 
Education since 1982. The WVEA-AEL study 
group then analyzed survey responses to deter- 
mine the extent of teacher involvement in deci- 
sionmaking and the types of school policy and 
practice decisions in w^ich teachers were fre- 
quently engaged. 

Findings from both teachers and principals 
indicate significantly greater teacher involve- 
ment in decisionmaking than commonly reported 
in the literature. A comparison of survey data to 
the findings of a national survey (Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1988) 
indicated that average responses of teachers 
from the WVEA-AEL study were 25 percentage 
points higher in reported involvement on all 
issues queried. Over 60 percent of all teacher 
respondents reported regular teacher involve- 
ment in their schorls on 12 of 22 decisional 
areas. Those 12 a 3aswere: curriculum, sched- 
uling, grouping, teacher duty assignments, 
student placement, ad hoc committee organize- 
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tion, formation of discipline policy, student rec- 
ognition, instructional materials selection, 
grading'student evaluation, report card/progress 
report development, and in service. 

'factoring in Empowerment: Participatory 
Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exemplary 
Schools reports not only the types of decisions 
teachers in these schools have routinely been 
involved in making, but also the extent of 
teacher involvement in decisionmaking and the 
means used to ensure teacher involvement. The 
reader is provided with background on West 
Virginia exemplary schools selection, an analysis 
of the aggregated responses, and a list of 



respondents. Factoring in Empowerment: 
Participatory Decisionmaking in West Virginia 
Exemplary Schools can inform those looking for 
tips to increase teacher involvement in decision- 
making or those seeking a means to improve the 
effectiveness of their schools. 

Help Us Improve This Publication 

Readers are requested to complete the 
product evaluation form included and to fold, 
staple, stamp, and return it to AEL. Suggestions 
for revisions to the document and/or other study 
group products are welcome. 
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Introduction 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
(AEL) seeks to provide professional development 
opportunities to educators by working with and 
through their associations. Since 1985, one way 
that the Classroom Instruction (CI) program has 
assisted associations is through the creation of 
study groups. AEL's purpose fbr a study group is 
to assist educators in conducting and using 
research. 

A study group is composed of educators who 
are organized to conduct a study on an educa- 
tional issue and who produce a product that is 
useful to their colleagues. Associations and AEL 
jointly select topics for study groups, although 
the selection of members is hiuidled by the 
association. AEL staff participate in meetings as 
members of the study group, but the association 
or individual members often make in-kind 
contributions that far exceed AEL's grant. AEL 
provides additional services, such as editing, 
layout, and typesetting of the group's final 
product. The responsibility for dissemination 
lies with both AEL and the association. Usually, 
AEL provides dissemination to the other three 
states in its Region while the association covers 
distribution of tiie product in its own state. 



Planning the Study 

In July 1988 Kayetta Meadows, president of 
the West Virginia Education Association 
(WVEA), and Jane Hange, director of AEL's 
Classroom Instruction program, met to discuss 
the formation of the fourth WVEA-AEL study 
group. With the national focus on the empower* 
ment of teachers plus the formation of the 
Council of Professional Educators— West Vir- 
gi lia's professional standards board composed of 
a me^ority of teachers— WVEA viewed the topic 
of participatoTy decisionmaking as important to 



the future of education in the state and selected 
it the focus for the work of a small group of 
WVEA members. 

At the first meeting of the group of five 
teacherL and one librarian, members determined 
the focus of their work would be an examination 
of the extent and types of teacher involvement in 
school-based dedsionmaking in West Virginia's 
exemplary schools. Study group members 
dedded that a publication exploring the results 
of a survey of prindpals and teachers of these 
schools could guide others in establishing partici- 
patoiy decisionmaking in their schools. 



Conducting the Study 

A review of the literature on participatory 
dedsionmaking was the initial task of study 
group members. They read documents provided 
by AEL uitd shared perceptions during early 
meetings to prepare for survey development. 
Following discussion of characteristics of partici- 
patory dedsionmaking programs and a narrow- 
ing of the survey sample to representatives from 
WV exemplaiy schools, members collectively 
developed the 'WVEA-AEL Survey of Educator 
Perceptions of Decisionmaking in West Virginia 
Exemplaiy Schools," included with a cover letter 
describing the study as Appendix B. The sur- 
vey's open-ended questions elidted teacher and 
prindpal perceptions of the extent of teacher 
involvement in school goal, policy, and practice 
dedsions. Respondents gave specific examples of 
areas of dedsions in whidi teachers were in- 
volved as dedsionmakers. After describing the 
training providr j to fadlitate teacher involve- 
nent in sdiool ( idsions, respondents also 
commented on the obstacles to and benefits from 
partidpatory dedsionmaking. 
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'ihe survey was copied and distributed by 
WVEA to each principal and an experienced 
teacher (identified by WVEA local association 
presidents) in each of the 68 schools which have 
baen recognized by the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education as exemplary since the 
program was begun in 1982. One hundred thirty- 
•ix (136) surveys were distributed. A followup 
mailing to the principals and local association 
presidents who identified and provided surveys 
to the teachers of the exemplaiy schools in- 
creased the response rate to approximately 39 
percent. A total of 52 responded, including 
administrators (26 principals and two uniden- 
tifed administrators) and 24 responses from 
teachers (see Appendix A for complete list of 
respondents). Study group members convened to 
review survey data and to determine the best 
methods of analyzing and reporting the findings. 
The final product contains brief background 
information on participatoiy decisionmaking and 
the selection of West Virginia exemplary 
schools, as well as the findings from survey 
responses. 



Decisionmaldng in West Virginia Exemplary Schools 



Subsections focusing on respondent data 
include characteristics of the sample schools; 
areas of teacher involvement in school-based 
decisionmaking; extent of faculty involvement in 
decisionmaking; amount of released time and 
training provided; perceptions of obstacles to 
effective participatoiy decisionmaking; the 
effects of participatoiy decisionmaking on goals, 
policies, and practices in the schools; and the 
perceived benefits of participatoiy deicisonmak- 
ing. The document concludes with a comparison 
of teacher responses to the WVEA-AEL survey 
with teacher reoponixes reported in a study 
conducted for the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching entitled Teacher 
Involvement in Decisionmaking: A State-by- 
State Profile (1988). The discussion highlights 
levels of teacher perceptions of involvement in 
school-based decisionmaking among teachers 
across the nation, in West Vii^ginia, and more 
particularly in West Virginia exemplary schools. 
The marked difference between teachers of West 
Virginia exemplaiy schools and the other two 
samples is commented upon in light of current 
discussions of participatory decisionmaking as a 
source of teacher empowerment. 
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Participatory Decisionmaldng: 
A Vehicle for Exemplary Schoois 



The 1983 National Commission on Excel* 
lence in Education described in alarming terms 
existing ineffectual policies and practices in 
American schools. In response to their report, A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform^ a flurry of school reform efforts ensued. 

From the beginning, the Vhat'' of reform has 
been clearly defined. Educational research and 
development has identified specific policies and 
practices that are effective in achieving excel- 
lence in student learning. However, a dramatic 
change of perspective on the ^oV of implement* 
ing these policies and practices has evolved. 
Initially^ tiie traditional, top-down directive to 
implement prescribed changes in school practices 
was utilized. Eventually, it became evident that 
a serious gap existed between the problems and 
the decisions made to resolve them. Because of 
the diversity among students, schools, and 
districts, educators began to see that teachers, 
who were closest to the problem, were in the best 
position to determine the most effective solutions 
to the problem of meeting the unique needs of 
their students. In dis>cussing the professionalxza- 
tion and empowerment of teachers, the Carnegie 
Task Force on Teaching as a Profession (1966) 
recommended that educators "Restructure 
schools to provide a professional environment for 
teaching, freeing them to decide how best to 
meet state and'local goals for children while 
holding them acco^intable for student progress.^ 

In looking for new models of dedsionmakingi 
educators turned to the discipline of business 
management where various forms of participa* 
tory decisionmaking were succeeuing in increas- 
ing productivity. Participatory decisionmaking 
is essentially the practice of giving all parties 
affected by a dei^ision a voice in making the 
decision (^larburger, 1985). Participation in 
decisionmaking is voluntary and may be accom* 



plished by migority vote, selection of represent \- 
tives, advisory councils, or consensus. Participa- 
tory decisionmaking is democratic in nature, 
wiOi pfirticipants holding equal decisionmaking 
status and power, rather than a more authoritar- 
ian structure, where participants hold subordi- 
nate positions of status and power to the super- 
visor. 

Solutions become more relevant since they 
are generated at the level at which the problem 
exists. Additional advantages of using participa- 
tory decisionmaking in schools are listed below: 

• More comprehensive decisions are made by 
expanding the range of concerns and per- 
spectives. 

• Organizational effectiveness is enhanced 
when the i'^sues to be resolved are not 
iunneled throu^ a narrow channel of 
decisionmakers. 

• Communication levels are enhanced through 
active sharing of knowledge and opinions. 

• The level of trust and respect among staff 
members is increased. 

• Democratic principles are modeled in day-to- 
day operations and interactionr within the 
school. 

• A sense of ownership of the problem and its 
solution develops among participants, 
enhancing implementation. 

• The exf srtise of participants is recognized. 

• Morale is enhanced amon.^ those implement* 
ing the decisions. 
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• Schooling becomes more m«aningf\il to 
students. 

(Fulbright, 1988; Lindelow, Coursen, & 
Mazzarella, 1981) 

Participatory decisionms king in schools has 
traditionally been limited to such practices as 
textbook and cuniculum committees. More 
recent attempts to incorporate participatory 
decisionmaking in determining education poli- 
cies and p-.actice have utilized two types of 
management systems — school-based manage- 
ment and team management. 

School-based management is predicated on 
the principle that the responsibility and author- 
ity for decisions affectong a particular school rest 
within that school (Mojkowski and Flemin g , 
1988). Accordingly, custodians would be in- 
volved in custodial decisions, principals in 
building-wide decisions, and teachers ir class- 
room decisions. Parents and community mem- 
bers are usually involved in an advisory capac- 
ity. 

Team management, another model of partici- 
patory decisionmpkiiig, derived from such 
business management models as Quality Circles 
(Kelley, 1986), encourages input through a more 
structured approach. The traditional power 
structure is maintained, so the final acceptance 
cf team decisions is the responsibility of the 
principal. Although school-based management 
systems use teams or committees, team manage- 
ment practices have more established procedures 
for planning, training, selection, and operation of 
decisionmaking teams. 

In order to use the time and energy of 
teachers in decisionmakmg most effectively, the 
types of decisions should be chosen selectively, 
according to what Schneider (1984) calls "zon^s 
of acceptante," or areas of involvement in deci- 
sionmaking in which teachers would be most 
willing to participate. Decisions that teachers 
are most likely to be involved in are those in 
which they have a high degree of interest and 
expertise. Decisions that can be predicted to 
elicit high levels of teacher involvement are: 

• assisting with selection of new teachers, 



• evaluating teachers' performance, 

• helping to establish goals for the school, 

• developing and coordinating curriculum 
across grade levels and within departments, 

• establishing student routines and discipline 
policy, 

• designing and conducting inservice education 
at the school site, 

• assigning students and scheduling classes, 

• problem-solving schoolwide and developing 
programs, 

• evaluating the effecti ven ess of departments 
or unit4S within the school, and 

• preparing departmental or unit budgets. 
(Schneider, 1984) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching (1988) conducted a survey of 
20,000 teachers across the United States to 
determine, after five years of school reform 
activity, teacher perceptions of their involvement 
in key decisions that shape classroom and school 
policy and practice. In the study Ernest L. Boyer 
concluded that: 

Teachers, we found, are not suflRciently 
involved in making critii^l decisions. They 
have little influence over education proce- 
dures. While most teachers help cho'^se 
textbooks and shape curriculum, the minor- 
ity do not help select teachers and adminis- 
trators at their schools, nor are th«y asked 
to participate in such crucial matters ae 
teacher evaluation, staff development, 
budget, student placement, promotion and 
retention policies, and standards of student 
conduct. ^.1) 

For Report Card on School Refbrm: The 
Teaehert Speak (1988), the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Ad 'ancement of Teaching surveyed 
teachers regarding their perceptions of advance- 
ments in school reform. The foundation con- 
cluded that, overall, teachers are still skeptical 
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of ttchool reform efforts and dibpirited by meas- across the nation to withhold any pronounce- 

ures that have left them with more responsibility ments of failure. A summary of the report, 

and less power. Clearly, the hoped-for advan- Report Card on School Reform: The Teachers 

tages of participatory decisionmaking have not Speaks (the Source, 1988) concludes with thes;^ 

yet been fully realized* However, the radical words: ^In the end, the quality of American 

changes called for in the school reform move* education can be no greater than the dignity ^*e 

ment will necessarily take time, and there are assign to teaching."^ Teacher empowerment is a 

enough reports of success from various schools Btep in that direction. 
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West Virginia Exemplary Sciiools— 

Seiection Process 



In 1982, the West Virgruaa Department of 
Education established the West Virginia Exem- 
plary Schools Program in conjunction with the 
United States Department of iSducation School 
Recognition Program to identify and give public 
recognition to outstanding public and private 
schools (West Virginia Department of Education, 
1988). 

Since the second year of its inception, the 
West Virginia Exemplaiy Schools Program 
selected schools from elementary, middle, and 
secondary levels. However, until 1984 the 
United States Department of Education School 
Recognition Program recognized only secondary 
schools. As a result^ only the middle/secondary 
West Virginia exemplary schools could be nomi- 
nated for national recognition. Since 1984 the 
national program has recognized elementary and 
middle/secondary schools on alternate years, and 
the West Virginia program has nominated all 
West Virginia exemplary schools for national 
recognition on the year designated for each level. 
This meant that schools selected on a year not 
designated for national recognition at their level 
had to wait until the following year to be nomi- 
nated tc the national program, along with the 
exemplary schools chosen in that year. 

The West Virginia Exemplary Schools 
Program has now adopted a selection process 
whereby exemplary schools from either the 
elementary, m^JIdle, or secondary level will be 
selected on a jnree-year cycle. This arrangemr;nt 
is in keepinr^ with a proposed plan of the na- 
tional prog/am and should eventually result in 
West Virgir^^a exemplar;^* schools at each of the 
three levels being nominated for national recog- 
nition in the same year they are selected. 

The process for selection as a West Vir- 
ginia exemplary school begins with district 



superintendent nominations of schools meeting 
prescribed eligibility requirements. The number 
of schools a superintendent may nominate is 
proportional to the number of schools at each 
level within that district. 

The selection committee is appointed by the 
state superintendent of schools and consists of 
representatives from higher education, district 
central office administration, and previous exem- 
plary school principals. Selection is based on 
information provided by nominated schools on 
the following conditions of effective schooling: 

• Leadership, 

• Teaching Environment, 

• Learning Environment, 
^ Institutional Vitality, 

^ Parental and Community Support, and 
^ Indicators of Success. 

There are no specific rtandards for each of 
these conditions; instead, the accomplishments 
of each school are judged according to their 
stated goals for each of the conditions. They are 
also judged by the degree to which the programs 
are tailored to local needs. For the 1988-89 
school year extra points were awarded to schools 
that demonstrated particularly effective geogra- 
phy programs and/or schools that had strength- 
ened curriculum requirements in the last five 
years. 

Upon recommendation of the selection com- 
mittee, a review team comprised of a representa- 
tive fVom the state board of education rnd an ad- 
ministrator fVom a former exemplary school 
conduct an on-site visitation and write a report. 
The selecti v)n committee and the review commit- 
tee collaborate in nominating schools to the state 



superintendent of schools, who makes the final 
selection. 

The earlier selection eriteria of the West 
Virginia Exemplary Schools Program placed 
more emphasis on performance outcomes related 
to conditions of effective schools research with 
little investigation of participatory decisionmak- 
ing practices. However, recent nomination forms 
ask four to five questions in the leadership 
section that are directly related to the decision- 
making processes and the level of involvement of 
faculty. In light of research that suggests that 
participatory decisionmaking has a positive 



effect on the motivation and involvement of 
teachers, and consequently, the quality of 
decisions and their implementation, it is ex- 
pected that teachers of exemplary schools will 
report high levels of involvement in participatory 
decisionmaking. 

The next section of this report explores to 
what extent teachers in West Virginia exemplary 
schools are in fact involved in decisionmaking. 
The section focuses on the results of the "WVEA- 
AEL Survey of Educator Perceptions of Decision- 
making in West Virginia Exemplary Schools." 
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Findings of ttie Study 



The *WVEA-AEL Survey of Educator Percep- 
tions of Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exem- 
plary Schools" consisted of open-ended items 
focused on the extent and types of teacher 
involvement in the formation of school goals, 
policies, and practices. Respondents were asked 
to provide examples detailing the number of 
opportunities for teacher involvement in school 
decisions and the kinds of decisions routinely 
made. Study group members determined that 
across-group (elementary/middle/high school or 
administrator/teacher responses) analysis would 
provide information most useful to readers. 
Study group members clustered survey questions 
for analysis of frequencies of responses and for 
commonalities emerging trcm the data. The 
following clusters of questions were based upon 
question similarities: 

#1 characteristics of exemplary 

schools, 

#s 2, 15 extent of use of participatory deci- 
sionmaking and value placed on 
participatory decisionmaking in 
exemplary schools, 

#'8 3, 4, 6 degree to which exemplary school 
goals, policies, and practices are 
adopted throujj^ participatory de- 
cisionmaking, 

#'s 6, 7, 8 decisional areas in which teachers 
have regular input or would like to 
have input, 

#'b 9, 11 availability of time and training 
for participatory decisionmaking, 

#'& 10, 12, 13 degree to which teachers choose to 
or have opportunity to be involved 



in school-based decisionmaking, 
and 

#14 obstacles respondents perceive to 

participatory decisionmaking in 
their schools or obstacles over- 
come. 

The following subsections discuss the fmd- 
ings within the above clusters. 

Characteristics ofExempiary 
Sciioois 

This first topic examines data g . hered in 
response to the first question from the survey : 

1 . In your view, why is your school an exem- 
plary school? What characteristics of your 
school make it exemplary? 

When asked the above questions, respon- 
dents described factors associated with seven 
areas: staff, school atmosphere, programs, 
school administrators, parental iifivolvement, 
facilities/equipment/technology, and community 
involvement. Cited most frequently was the 
importance of a qualified, dedicated, earing» 
cooperative, innovative team composed of teach- 
ers, principal, and professional support person- 
nel. These descriptors of the staff were used by 
more than half of all respondents. 

Tied for second place as most important 
characteristics of an exemplary school were 
school atmosphere and programs. A majority of 
the respondents used words such as student- or 
child* entered; positive atmosphere; family 
atmosphere; hi^^h expectations; good discipline; 
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structured; clear goals; innovative proems; 
program variety; and manageable class size and 
school enrollment 

The school administrator ranked as the third 
mig'or contributor toward selection as a West 
Virginia exemplary school. The positive charac- 
teristics most often mentioned were willingness 
to Usten to staff, willingness to accept teacher* 
developed programs and to assist teachers in 
developing programs, and the ability to lead staff 
in improving themselves and the school. 

Parental involvement was also reported as 
central to exemplary schools. Respondents 
characterized the parents and school community 
as concerned for academic progress of children. 
Parents were described as supportive of active 
parental organizations; school goals and philoso- 
phy; and teachers, administrators, and students 
in attaining school goals. 

Extent of Use and Value Placed 
on Participatory Decisionmaking 

Questions 2 and IS in the "WVEA-AEL 
Survey of Educator Perceptions of Decisionmak- 
ing in West Vii^nia Exemplaiy Schools ' relate 
to the frequency of use and the value placed on 
participatoiy decisionmaking. Exact wording of 
the questions is included here for reference: 

2. Is teacher participation in decisionmaking an 
important part of decisions made at your 
school? 

15. Do you believe that participatory decision- 
making is used at your school? Yes or no. If 
yes, please explain what you believe are the 
main benefits from you. school's participa- 
toiy decisionmaking. 

Nearly all administrator and teacher respon- 
dents indicated that participatory dedsionmak- 
ing is an integral part of day-to-day practices. 
Respondents most fr'^quentljy discussed a struc- 
ture for this involvement known as the School 
Improvement Team or Coordinating Committee. 
This team or committee was often described as 
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involved in various aspects of organizing and 
managing the school plant. Other committees 
were described as organized to determine sched- 
uling and curriculum, to establish rules and 
,^.?«gulations, to develop and implement school 
policies and regulations, and to enrich instruc- 
tion. 

Respondents who felt that participatoiy 
decisionmaking was used at their schools also 
listed benefits of this practice. Most respondents 
described unity of the staff as the main benefit. 
Second in frequency was a heightened sense of 
professionalism on the part of the staff. Also 
mentioned numerous times were improved self- 
esteem among staff, a sense of ownership (be- 
longing), and good working conditions. 

Use of Participatory Decision- 
making to Determine School 
Goals, Policies, and Practices 

Questions 3, 4, and 5 in the survey relate to 
this topic. Exact wording of the questions 
follows: 

3. Do you believe teachers in your school have 
input (are asked to share their opinions 
directly or through a faculty representative) 
into establishing the school goals? Yes or no. 
If yes, please explain in more detail, citing 
examples. 

4. Do you believe teachers in your school have 
input into policy revisions or the formulation 
of new policies (e.g., attendance, student 
discipline, professional leave, or parental 
involvement policies)? Yes or no. If yes, 
please describe any recent decisions regard- 
ing policy into which teachers had input 

5. Do you believe teachers have input into day- 
to-day school practice decisions (e.g., student 
placement, grouping, or scheduling prac- 
tices)? Yes or no. If yes, please describe any 
teacher input into recent practice decisions. 

Over 60 percent of ^*espondents felt teachers 
were asked to share their opinions on each area 
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listed in the questions above: school goalsi 
policies^ and practices. Teacher and administra- 
tor respondents described teacher representation 
on school improvement committees that define 
school mission and determine goals. Frequently 
the entire faculties then voted on approving or 
modifying the goals. Some respondents reported 
meeting during the school year to determine 
progress toward goals. 

The teachers and administrators reported 
that m some of the exemplary schools, faculties 
meet during each school year to set and to 
evaluate the effectiveness of policies and to 
modify these when necessary. Some respondents 
described districtwide committees with teacher 
representation which established policies. 

Teacher respondents reported that they feel 
ihey are instrumental to the scheduling process, 
student referrals, and to other decisions made at 
the school level. In some of the exemplary 
schools, teachers meet at the end of each school 
year to group students for the next year. 

Types of Decisions Into Which 
Teachers Have Input or Desire 
Input 

Questions 6, 7, and 8 in the WVEA-AEL 
survey responded in varying degrees to this area 
of concern. 

6. Please check any area listed in which you 
believe teachers make decisions or have 
regulai' input into decisions at your school. 
(See Appendix B for specific areas of teacher 
input) 

Fifty percent or more of each responding 
group (teachers and administrators) checked the 
following areas: curriculum, sche/!u1ing, group* 
ing of students, teacher duty assignments, 
student placement, ad hoc committee formation, 
ad hoc committee member selectione discipline 
policy formation, student recognition, instruc- 
tional materials selection, report card/progress 
report development, and inservice training (see 
text of question and percentages of responses 



provided as Appendix C). While the list of 22 
decisional areas on the survey is not exhaustive 
of school decisions, teachers and principals in the 
exemplary schools agree that teachers are 
involved in over 50 percent of the mi^or deci- 
sions. 

The greatest discrepancies between teacher 
and administrator responses appear in two 
areas, extracurricular responsibilities (coaching, 
club advisement, etc., and grading/student 
evaluation). Concerning extracurricular respon- 
sibilities, 69 percent of the principals felt teach- 
ers were involved in decisions but only 20 
percent of the teachers reported involvement. In 
grading and student evaluation, 92 percent of 
Uie administrators felt that teachers had regular 
input, yet only 68 percent of the teachers re- 
ported involvement Teacher involvement in 
decisions as perceived by administrators was 
greater than what teachers reported for all 22 
categories except teacher duty assignments, 
released time use, department chairperson/team 
leader/grade representative selection, and 
inservice training. While the numbers of total 
administrators and total teachers responding 
were comparable (24 teachers and 28 adminis- 
trators) the small number of respondents for any 
particular level— -elementary, middle, or high 
school — ^make comparisons among or within 
levels inconclusive. 

7. In what areas not mentioned in items 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 (above) would teachers in your school 
like to have input or involvement in decision- 
making? 

When asked this question, teacher respon- 
dents cited numerous areas. Academic testing 
programs that influence student retention and 
promotion decisions, school calendar, school 
consolidation, school handbook and newsletters, 
school/business partnership^ programs, school 
maintenance, and evaluation of the principal 
were listed. Several administrator and teacher 
respondents stated that teachers would prefer to 
have greater involvement in these areas previ- 
ously listed: scheduling, duty assignments, 
school budget allocations, staff selection, disci- 
pline policy setting, textbook selection, teacher 
evaluation, inservice training, and job descrip- 
tion formation. 
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6. Do you beheve teachers have adequate input 
into decisions made at your school? 

Five of the 52 teachers and admini{ trators 
responded negatively to this question. The 
mig'ority of respondents from both groups, how- 
ever, felt teachers had adequate involvement in 
decisionmaking. Several teachers and adminis- 
trators fflt that this involvement should be 
extende'i to more decisions and to more teachers 
withiii the district Several also said they would 
like to see more teachers participate in current 
decisionma'dng opportunities. 

Availability of Time and Training 
for Participatory Decisionmaking 

This concern was addressed l>y questions 9 
and 11 in the survey. Following each question is 
a description of respondent data. 

9. Is there time during the school day for 
mutual planning by departments, grade 
levels, or ad hoc committees of educators? 
Yes or no. If yes, please describe any specific 
examples. 

Perceptions of time available during the 
school day for mutual planning by department, 
grade levels representatives, or ad hoc commit- 
tees vary among grade levels. Mutual planning 
time appears to be more common at the middle 
school and elementary school levels. A minority 
of high school teachers and administrators 
reported that mutual planning time is not pro- 
vided at their schools. Perceptions of the provi- 
sion of mutual planning time vaiy between 
teachers and administrators at the same level, 
with more administrators reporting the provision 
of this resource for teacher involvement in 
instructional and school-based decisionmaking. 

Approximately 56 percent of respondents 
described tome mutual planning time for some 
te>*cher groupp (departments, grade levels, and/ 
or ;oi. .littees) during the school day. While 
many respondents in this group cited daily 
mutual planning time, frequency of the provision 
of planning time ranged from early dismissals 



four times per school year to daily grade level 
planning periods and additional released tims 
for committee meetings. Where cited, the 
amoimt of time provided for mutual planning 
ranged from 20 to 40 minutes. Many respon- 
dents who described no provision of mutual 
planning time during the school day discussed 
committee and grade lev ^1 meetings held before 
or after the school iry. 

The data indicated that mutual planning 
time during the school day is inherent in the 
team approach used in exemplary middle 
schools. Mutual planning time for elementary 
teachers was reported as tacked on to the begin- 
ning or end of the day. High school teacher and 
administrator respondents de;;cribed some 
provision of mutual planning Jme during the 
school day. 

11. Has district or school-based training been 
offered for faculty in any of the following 
areas? Please check any and all that apply. 
(See Appendix B for specific areas of faculty 
training.) 

Teachers and administrators at all education 
levels reported school climate improvement and 
data collection/needs assessment as the most 
common training areas, followed by communica- 
tions and school leadership. Mentioned by five or 
fewer respondents as topics of training in their 
schools were participatory dedsionms'ting, 
consensus reaching, conflict resolution, and trust 
building. 

High school teachers and administrators 
were less likely to have opportunities for all 
types of training listed compared to their ele- 
mentary and middle nehool colleagues. The 
hii^est number of teachers checking i listed 
training topic were the nine elementary teachers 
who responded that teachers at their schools had 
been offered training in school climate improve- 
ment. Elementary administrators who ciUd 
climate training and data eollectior 'needs 
assessment training (12 eac? ) represented the 
greatest number of all respondents who checked 
training opportunities. These data may lead to 
the conclusion that less than 50 percent of these 
exemplary school educators were offered faculty 
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training opportunities in skills related to school'* 
based decisionmaking. Four other topics of 
training offered according to administrator 
responies were high expectations, equity in 
achievement, Assertive Discipline, and effective 
schools research. Teachers suggested no other 
areas of training offered. 

Degree to Which Teachers 
Choose to or Have Opportunities 
to be Involved In SchoohBased 
Decisionmaking 

Questions 10, 12, and 13 in the survey deal 
with this topic. The questions are listed indi- 
vidually below and precede a discussion of 
respondent data. 

10. About what percent of th^ teachers in your 
school volunteer to serve on school commit* 
tees? 

Percentages provided were averaged so they 
could be compared across educational levels. 
Discrepancies existed between administrator 
and teacher estimates of the percentage of 
volunteers. Of the three school levek repre- 
sented, elementary administrators and teachers 
reported the greatest success in recruiting 
volunteers to serve on committees. Elementary 
administrators reported that 86 percent of their 
staff offer to participate as committee members, 
while elementary teachers stated that 57 percent 
of their colleagues volunteer. 

The average volunteerism rate according to 
middle school administrators was 70 percent, 
wh!^ fuddle school teachers^n the average— 
felt that 41 percent of their colleagues volun* 
leered for committee work. High school adminis- 
trators and teachers reported low, yet compa- 
rable, levels of volunteerism in their schools. 
The administrators estimated volunteers repre* 
sen ted about 49 percent of the faculty, while 
teachers reported a volunteerism rate of approxi- 
mately 45 percent. 

Many respondents described fVeedom to 
decline participation, to switch to other commit- 



tees, or to share committee responsibilities. 
Both administrator and teacher respondents 
described the importance of balancing profes- 
sional and personal obligations^ a factor that can 
depress volunteerism. Percentages of volunteer- 
ism ranged from 5 percent to 100 percent. 
However, as one elementary principal who 
reported 100 percent volunteerism stated, ^ere 
are so many committees and activities that all 
teachers have an opportunity to find something 
they enjoy doing. Participation is not manda- 
tory-— they are a willing group!** 

12. Does decisionmaking routinely involve your 
entire faculty? Yes or no. If yes, in what 
types of decisions is the entire faculty in- 
volved? 

Analysis of the data across levels (elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school) and within groups 
(administrator and teacher) shows that adminis- 
trators more than teachers believe that the 
entire faculty is routinely involved in school 
decisions. 

Involvement of the entire faculty seemed to 
vary around two factors: size of the school and 
importance of the decision to each teacher. For 
example, many respondents described utaff 
representative structures such as the principal's 
advisory team, administrative council, advisory 
board school improvement team, and department 
and grade level committees. Where respondents 
provided descriptions of the decisionmaking 
processes at their schools, the data show that 
many committees send memoranda to the entire 
staff asking for response to issues and/or add the 
recommendation of a committee to the agenda of 
a general faculty meeting. A review of all 
responses points toward infrequent involvement, 
or involvement on an as**needed basis, of entire 
faculties in school decisionmaking. 

Decisions reported that involved the entire 
faculties of schools responding included a range 
of concerns from gum diewing to the school 
budget. Most frequently mentioned decisions 
were school goals, budgets, discipline policies, 
parent involvement, and general school rules. 
Continuing education sessions, curriculum, duty 
assignments, and student recognition were also 
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decisions into which all teachers in an exemplaiy 
school might have input. One principal respon- 
dent described a method of "deciding about 
deciding" which operates at his school: 

Vfhen a policy or procedure is being re- 
viewed, the faculty indicates whether or not 
they want to: (1) be involved in making the 
decision, (2) have an opportwiity to react to 
the decision, or (3) be informed of the 
decision. This process gives every person 
the choice as to his or her level of involve- 
ment. 

13. In your opinion, do decisions made on school 
policies and practices represent the megority 
of stair opinions? Please explain. 

Eighty percent of the respondents felt that 
decisions made on school policies and practices 
represented the minority of staff opinions. Both 
teachers and administrators, represented ap- 
proximately equally among respondents, stated 
that seeking faculty input and involvement 
through committee structures or total faculty 
meetings ensured that the majority of the faculty 
agreed with decisions made. Consensus reach- 
ing and voting were the methods most often cited 
as the means for representing total faculty 
opinions in final decisions. Two factors described 
as contributing to general support for decisions 
were a shared school philosophy and open com- 
munications to ensure opportunities for input on 
most decisions. 

Negative responses were reported for each of 
the three questions in this section. Teachers and 
administratori; described schools with no struc- 
tures for teacher involvement in decif ions or few 
opportunitieki for equal input to decisions made. 
However, while teacher involvement in decision- 
making is not essential for selection as a West 
Virginia exemplary school, respondents from the 
schools represented indicate that it is a common 
and perhaps contributing factor. 



Obstacles Participants Perceive 
to Participatory Decisionmaking 
In Their Schools or Obstacles 
Overcome 

Question 14 of the survey deals with this 
conceni. It was felt that this information would 
assist educators who are considering the estab- 
lishment of participatory decisionmaking in their 
schools or who are currently struggling with the 
process. The survey question is included below 
for reference. 

14. What obstacles do you perceive to participa- 
tory decisionmaking in your school? If 
administrators and teachers in your school 
overcame obstacles to achieve participatory 
decisionmaking, what were they? 

One obstacle was evident in almost all 
sunr^ responses— time. Time for adequate 
training of staff; time to meet with colleagues to 
develop school programs, philosophies, or teach- 
ing strategies; and time to consider and recon- 
sider programs before implementing them were 
all in short supply. Even the time it takes to 
convince colleagues, administrators, and school 
boards that change takes time and is necessaiy 
was mentioned as lacking. 

Respondents mentioned a variety of other 
obstacles to participatoi> decisionmaking. Lack 
of communication among teachers or between 
teachers and administrators was the second 
most frequently mentioned obstacle to participa- 
tory decisionmaking. Some respondents re- 
ported that in their schools too few teachers had 
or, in tome eases, wanted involvement in school 
decisions. In other schools, teachers and princi- 
pals reported a necessary movement of thinking 
from the T* (impact on self) to the "we" (impact 
on students) the faculty and principal had to 
achieve before progress could be made. The shift 
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in control of decisions from the principal and/or u 
small group of teachers to the entire faculty 
through consensus reaching or majority voting 
was also described as an obstacle by several 
respondents. Finally, mentioned by a few 
respondents was the lack of school*based deci- 
sionmaking opportunities when, according to 
most respondents, decisions are made by the 
district borrd of education, the state board of 
education, the legislature, and/or federal reguk- 
tions. 



The following section compares findings of 
the ''WVEA-AEL Survey of Educator Perceptions 
of Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exemplary 
Schools'* with those of the Carnegie Foimdation 
for the Advancement of Teaching reported in 
Teacher Involvement in Decisionmaking: A 
State-by^State Profile (1986). This final section 
also illustrates the relationship between partici- 
patory decisionmaking and West Virginia 
exemplary school status. 
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Comparison of Results from the WVEA-AEL 

Survey and Results From 
Teacher Involvement In Decisionmaking: 
A State-by-state Profile 



In September 1988 the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching published the 
results of a national survey of teacher percep- 
tions regarding their involvement in deciding 
policy and practice within their schools. Teacher 
Involvement in Decisionmaking: A State-hy- 
State Profile (1988) was based on a survey that 
asked ten questions related to teacher decision- 
making. The more than 20,000 responses from 
SO states were weighted to represent a true 
proportion of elementary and secondary teachers 
within each state. 

In concluding an investigation of the 
"WVEA'AEL Survey of Educator Perceptions of 
Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exemplary 
Schools " a comparison of the WVEA-AEL survey 
results witFi the Carnegie survey is appropriate. 
Although the same questions were not asked, 
teacher responses Arom the WVEA-AEL survey 
pertaining to reas of involvement in participa- 
tory decisionmaking (see Appendix B, Question 
6) relate closely to the Carnegie survey. Twenty- 
four teacher respondents were among the 52 
respondents to the WVEA-AEL survey. Based 
on the questions from the Carnegie survey, 
teacher responses to related questions on the 
WVEA-AEL survey are compared with the 
responses of the national and West Virginia 
samples in the Carnegie survey. 

A variety of topics are covered in the follow- 
ing subsections. Survey response data relate to 
instructional naterials, curriculum, student 
behavior, tricking, inservice training, promotion 
policy, budget, teacher evaluation, and selection 
of teachers and administrators. 



instructional Materials 

Carnegie. When asked whether they were 
involved in decisions pertaining to the choice of 
textbooks and instructional materials, 79 percent 
of the respondents answered affirmatively. 
Sixty-seven percent of the West Virginia sample 
believed that they were involved in decisions of 
this nature. 

WVEA-AEL. Of the West Virginia exem- 
plary schools sample, 96 percent indicated that 
they had a part in decisions regarding instruc- 
tio;\al materials. 



Curriculum 

Carnegie. When asked whether they were 
involved in decisions that shaped the curriculum 
in their schools, 63 percent of the national 
sample gave an affirmative response. Forty- 
three percent of the West Virginia sample felt 
they were involved in decisions regarding this 
issue. 

WVEA-AEL. Of the West Virginia exem- 
plary schools sample, 76 percent indicated that 
they had a part in decisions regarding curricu- 
lum. 

Student Behavior 

Carnegie. When asked whether they were 
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involved in decisions that set standards for 
student behavior, 47 percent of the national 
sample answered affirmatively. Fifty-two 
percent of the teachers in the West Virginia 
sample felt they were involved in decisions of 
this type. 

WVEA-AEL. Of the West Virginia exem- 
plaiy schools sample, 76 percent reported in- 
volvement in decisions involving student disci- 
pline policy. 



Tracking 

Carnegie. When asked whether they were 
involved in deciding whether students are 
tracked into special classes, 45 percent of the 
national sample ans^vered affirmatively. Thirty- 
nine percent of the West Virginia sample felt 
they were involved in decisions regarding this 
issue. 

WVEA-AEL. Of the West Virginia exem- 
plary schools sample, 80 percent indicated that 
they were involved in decisions regarding stu-^ 
dent placement. 



Inservlce Training 

Carnegie. When asked whether they were 
invoKred in designing staff development and 
in service programs, 43 percent of the teachers 
nationally and 38 percent of the West Virginia 
teachers indicated involvement of some type. 

WVEA-AEL. Of the West Virginia exem- 
plary schools sample, 80 percent indicated that 
they were involved in decisions regarding in- 
service training. 



Promotion Policy 

Came^e. Thirty-four percent of the na- 
tional sample felt that they were involved in 
setting promotion and retention policies, wk.e 
27 percent of the West Virginia sample felt they 
were involved in decisions regarding this issue. 



WVEA-AEL. Of the West Virginia exem 
plary schools sample, 80 percent indicated that 
they were involved in decision<> regarding grad- 
ing and student evaluation. 



Budget 

CAmegie. In matters of deciding school 
budgets, 20 percent of the nation; 1 sample 
reported involvment, as compared to 12 percent 
of the West Virginia sample. 

WVEA-AEL. Thirty-six percent of the West 
Virginia exemplary schools sample reported 
involvement in decisions of budget. 



Teaci^er Evaluation 

Carnegie. When asked whether they were 
involved in evaluating teacher performance, 10 
percent of the national sample answered affirma- 
tively. Eleven percent of the West Virginia 
sample felt they were involved in decisions of 
this type. 

WVEA-AEL. OftheWestVirginit exem- 
plary schools sample, 44 percent indicaf ed that 
they were involved in dscisions regarding 
teacher evaluation; however, one respondent 
answered affirmatively on the basis of involve- 
ment in his or her own evaluation. Therefore, 
there is some question whether other respon- 
dents were referring to the evaluation of their 
peers or of themselves exclusively. 

Teacher Selection 

Carnegie. Only seven percent of the na- 
tional sample and four percent of the West 
Virginia sample reported involvement in the 
selection of new teachers. 

WVEA-AEL. Twenty-four percent of teach- 
ers from West Virginia exemplary schools 
indicated involvement in decisions regarding 
staff selection. 
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Administrator Selection 

Carnegie. Few teachers, both nationally 
(seven percent) and in West Virginia (two 
percent), indicated involvement in the selection 
of new administrators. 

W\'£A-AEL. No teacher respondents 
reported involvement in decisions regarding the 
selection of principals. 

When the scores of the West Virginia respon- 
dents to the Carnegie survey are compared with 
the national sample, responses vary considera- 
bly. For eight of the ten questions asked, fewer 
respondents from the West Virginia sample than 
the national sample felt involved in issues 
regarding school decisionmaking. One surpris- 
ing discrepancy, of 20 percentage poinU, be- 
tween the WVEA*AEL survey results and those 
of the Carnegie study was in the West Virginia 
teachers' perception of their lack of involvement 
in decisions that shape curriculum. On all other 
questions, the difference in percentages fell 
within a range of 12 percentage points. 

Whe.4 the items on the WVEA-AEL survey of 
teachers from exr^nplary schools are compared 
both with the national and Wost Virginia 
samples of the Carnegie survey, percentages 
were considerably higher for tho WVEA-AEL 



sample with one exception. On the issue of 
teacher involvement in the selection of new 
administrators, no respondent in the WVEA- 
AEL survey indicated involvement. However, 
the percentages for the national and West 
Virginia Carnegie samples were seven percent 
and two percent, respectively, indicating very 
little involvement. 

Although the WVEA-AEL sample responses 
averaged more than 25 percentage points above 
the national and West Virginia samples of the 
Carnegie survey on all issues, the greatest 
discrepancies were found in three questions in 
particular. For items exploring perceived levels 
of involvement in issues of tracking into special 
classes, designing staff development and in- 
service programs, and setting promotion and 
retention policies, the WVEA«AEL sample 
averaged at least 40 percentage points above the 
national and West Virginia samples of the 
Carnegie study. 

Even though any conclusions from compar- 
ing responses of the two surveys must be tenta- 
tive, it is clear that teachers of West Virginia 
exemplary schools perceive themselves to be 
highly involved in decisionmaking within their 
schools* This is apparent although the selection 
of exemplary schools by the West Virginia 
Department of Education does not require 
evidence of participatory Jecisionmaking. 
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Conclusion 



Maerofr (1988) contends that tapping the 
professional expertise of teachers in achieving 
school excellence can be achieved through 
teacher empowerment. Further, he states that 
teacher empowerment must begin with a new 
appreciation of teachers as professionals: 

If teachers can be lifted in three key 
areas — each of which complements the 
others — they will be able to flex 
muscles that have been allowed to 
atrophy. Those three areas involve 
their status, the^r knowledge, and 
their access to decisionmaking, (p. 
473) 



Teachers re^^ponding to the WVEA-AEL 
survey indicated u greater access to decision- 
making than their national and state counter- 
parts seem to enjoy. It appears that, in the 
process of achieving exemplary school status^ the 
faculties of these schools embraced collaborative 
decisionmaking strategies. The degree to which 
their perceptions and responses were influenced 
by their employment in exemplary schools or 
instead to their access to decisionmaking is 
impossible to determine. The striking result of 
these factors, however, may be professionals who 
approach their work with tfie confldence and 
dignity that comes from exercising control over 
their work ar * working conditions. 
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WVEA'AEL Survey of Educator Perceptions of 
Decisionmaking In West Virginia Exemplary Schools 

Respondents 



Elementary Schools 

Cross Lanes Elementary 
James Brannon 

Franklin Primary 

William C. Harvey 

Anna Jarvis Elementary 
Debra Spadafore 
Rebecca Weaver 

Jayenne School 
Bonnie Moats 

Jennings Randolph Elementary 
Vince Delconte 
20 teachers in collaboration 

Mineral Wells Elementary 
Bruce Gk>ody 
anonymous teacher 

Montrose Elementary 
Lon Mitchell 
Judy Morris 

North Elementary 

Susanne C. Newbrough 

Opequon Elementary 
Wendell Roberson 
Isabelle Seibert 

Page Jackson Solar Elementaiy 
John Ritchey 

Ritchie Elementary 
Pamela Wampler 

Scott Teays Elementary 
Dwight Childers 



District 

Kanawha County Schools 
Brooke County Schools 
Taylor County Schools 

Marion County Schools 
Randolph County Schools 

Wood County Schools 

Kanawha County Schools 

Monongalia County Schools 
Berkeley County Schools 

Jefferson Coimty Schools 
Ohio County Schools 
Putnam County Schools 
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Second Ward Elementary 
Stephanie Evans 
Stephan B. King 
JoAnn Lorensen 



Monongalia County Schools 



Warwood Elementaiy 
Kay Fauln&r 

Weberwood Elementary 
Charlotte Richardson 

West Milford Elementary 
Frank Devono 

Wyatt Elementary 
Ben Guido 
Richard Kitzmiller 



Ohio County Schools 



Kanawha County Schools 



Harrison County Schools 



Harrison County Schools 



Middle or Junior High Schools 

Bridgeport Junior High 
William Fahey 

Hayes Junior High 
Rebecca Goodwin 

Keyser Primary-Middle 
Wayne Arnold 

Pleasants County Middle 
Randy Nutter 

Ravenswood Middle 
Danny Hunter 

Ripley Middle 

Charies Cottrill 

Salem Junior High 
Phyllis Pilewski 

Sutton Middle 

Elizabeth Silitch 

Triadelp] a Junior High 
CliAbrd Bowers 

Warwood Junior High 
James Monderine 



District 

Harrison County Schools 
Kanawha County Schools 
Mineral County Schools 
Pleasants County Schools 
Jackson County Schools 
Jackson County Schools 
Harrison County Schools 
Braxton County Schools 
Ohio County Schools 
Ohio Coun;^ Schools 
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Wellsburg Middle 

Carol Churchman 
Curtis Tarr 

Winfield Middle 
JeffWymer 



High Schools 

Huntington High 
Charles Bamett 

Nitro Senior High 
Norma King 

Pineville High 

Raymond Rose 

Raven swood High 
Phyllis Fox 

Ripley High 

Jack Wiseman 

St. Marys High 

Cynthia Alkire 
Glen DeHaven 

Sistersville High 
Joe Griffith 

George Washington High 
Larry Lfohan 

Wheeling Park High 
Alice King 
George Krelis 
David Weyrauch 



One teacher responded anonjrmously 



Brooke County Schools 
Putnam County Schools 
District 

Cabell County Schools 
Kanawha County Schools 
Wyoming Qounty Schools 
Jackson County Schools 
Jackson County Schools 
Pleasants County Schools 

Tyler County Schools 
Kanawha County Schools 
Ohio County Schools 

indicating neither school nor district. 
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Appendix B 

WVEA'AEL Survey of Educator Peri^jptlons of 
Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exempiary Sciiools 

and 

Invitation to Participate 
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Memorandum 



November 29, 1988 



ERIC 



TO: Principals and Selected Teachers of West Virginia 

Exemplary Schools 

FROM: WVEA-AEL Study Group on Participatory Decisionmaking 

SUBJECT: Your Invitation to Participate in a Study and Publication 
of Findings 

Congratulations to you and your colleagues on your school's 
selection within the last six years as an Exemplary School of West 
Virginia^ We know your efforts to sustain excellence in instruction 
continue. We are interested in learning if teachers participate in the 
decisionmaking in your school and if that participation was a factor in 
your school's excellence award. We don't hold a specific definition of 
participatory decisionmaking, but it is often referred to as "collegial 
managements^ or ^'shared decisionmaking." 

The West Virginia Education Association and the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory jointly sponsor study groups of teachers and 
administrators each year. Group members examine one educational issue 
and produce a product useful to educators from their findings. Our study 
group is reviewing literature related to participatory decisionmaking and 
has developed a survey to assess teacher and administrator perceptions of 
decisionmaking in their schools. 

As the principal or an experienced teacher of an exemplary 
schooli you are invited to complete the enclosed questionnaire and return 
it in the stampled envelope provided. All survey responses will be 
grouped for analysis, and all information will bp used confidentially. 
Should you agree to participate, your school will receive a copy of the 
study group's publication of findings. This product will be available 
through WVEA in West Virginia and publicized and provided at cost to 
educators in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia by AEL. 

The 20 minutes the survey may require will be well spent as a 
contribution to the knowledge base on participatory decisionmaking in 
exemplary schools. Those educators wishing to model their schools on 
your example will learn the various types of decisionmaking processes 
that might assist them. 

If you have any questions about the questionnaire, please 
contact Jane Range, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, at 800/344-6646 or 
347-0411 (Charleston area). Thank you for completing the questionnaire 
and sharing some of the secrets of your success! 

A 1 



m/EA-AEL 

Survey of Educator Perceptions 

of Decisionmaking in 
West Virginia Exemplary Schools 

Please carefully consider the following questions as they relate to decisionmaking by educators In 
your school, and write your responses or check appropriate items. 



1 . In your view, why is 
your school an exemplary 
school? What characteristics 
of your school make it 
exemplary? 



2. Is teacher participation 
in decisionmaking an impor- 
tant part of decisions made 
at your school? 



3. Do you believe teachers 
in your school have input 
(are asked to share their 
opinions directly or through 
a faculty representative) into 
establishing the school 
goals? Yes or no. If yes, 
please explain in more 
detail, citing examples. 



4. Do you believe teachers 
in your school have input 
into policy revisions or the 
formulation of new policies 
(e.g., attendance, student 
discipline, professional 
leave, or parental involve- 
ment policies)? Ycsurno. If 
yes, please describe any 
recent decisions rof^arding 
policy into which teachers 
had input. 

ERLC 
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5. Do you believe teachers 
have input into day-to-day 
school practice decisions 
(e.g., student placement, 
grouping, or scheduling 
practices)? Yes or no. If yes, 
please describe any teacher 
input into recent practice 
decisions. 



6. Pleaoe check any area 
listed in which you believe 
teachers make decisions or 
have regular input into 
decisions at your school. 



. curriculum 
, scheduling 

grouping 
, duty asi jjnment 

student placement 

ad hoc committee formation 

ad hoc committee member 

selection 

discipline policy 

absence/truancy policy 

released time use 

extracurricular responsibilities 

(coaching, club advisement) 

student recognition (academic 

and sports) 



. instructional materials selection 
. school budget allocations 
, teacher evaluation 
. staff selection 

principal selection 
. department chairperson/team 

leader/grade rep selection 
. grading/student evaluation 



report card/progress report 

development 

inservice training 

job descriptions 

other 

(Please describe,) 



/. In what areas not 
mentioned in items 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 (above) would teachers 
in your school like to have 
input or involvement in 
decisionmaking? 



8. Do you believe teachers 
have adequate input into 
decisions made at your 
school? 
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9. Is there time during the 
school day for mutual 
plannine by departments, 
grade levels, or ad hoc 
committees of educators? 
Yes or no. If yes, please 
describe any specific ex- 
amples. 



10. About what percent of 
the teachers in your school 
volunteer to serve on school 
committees? 



11. Has district or school- 


participatory decisionmaking 


based training been offered 


- communications 


for faculty in any of the 


conflict resolution 


following areas? Please 


brainstorming 


check any and all that apply. 


_ problem identification 




data collection, needs asseisment 




trust building 




..^ school climate improvement 




..^ consensus reaching 




_ school leadership 







12. Does decisionmaking 
natinsly involve your entire 
faculty? Yes or no. If yes, in 
what types of decisions is the 
«ntirt ikeulty Involved? 
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13. In your opinion, do 
decisions made on school 
policies and practices repre* 
tent the majority of staff 
opinions? Please explain. 



14. What obstacles do you 
pereeive to participatory 
dedaionmaking in your 
school? If administrators 
and taachera in your school 
evtreame obstacles to 
achieve participatory deci- 
tionmaking. what were 
they? 



15. Do you believe that 
participatory decisionmak- 
ing is used at your school? 
Yes or no. If yes, please 
•xplain what you believe are 
the main benefits from your 
■ehool's participatory deci* 
lionmaking. 



Thank you for eompleting and returning this questionnaire in the enclosed envelope by 
December 16, 1988. Should it be necessary to contact you for a brief telephone inter- 
view to describe programs at your school, we would appreciate your providing a phone 
number where you can be reached at school or in the evening. 



Name'. 
School, 



Address. 



^1 O 
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School or Homt (circle one) Phone Number . 



' * < * 
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Appendix C 

Areas of Teacher Involvement in Decisions 

Percentage of Teachers and Principals 
Checking Each Area 
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WVEA'AEL Survey of Educator Perceptions of 
Decisionmaking in West Virginia Exempiary Scliools 



6. FltiM chtek any tret 
BiUd in which you believe 
iMehen make dceiiiont or 
-have Ttgular input into 
^•diionB at your achool. 



curriculum 

•eheduUng 

grouping 

duty atsigninent 

ftudent placement 

ad hoc eemmittae fomttion 

ad hoe committee memSer 

aelection 

diidpline policy 

abienec^truancy poli^ 

released time use 

axtraeurrieular rtcpontibilitiei 

(coaching, club advieement) 

ctudent recognition (academic 

and iports) 



initructionil materiaU selection 
achool budget allocations 
teacher evaluation 
itafT selection 
principal selection 
department chairperson/team 
leader/grade rep selection 
grading/student evaluation 
report eard/progresi report 
development 
inservice training 
Job descriptions 
ether 



(Please describe.) 



Areas of Teacher Percentages of Respondents 

Involvement In Decisions Checking Eaoh Area 



Curriculum 
Scheduling 
(jTouping 
Duty assignment 
Student placement 
Adhoc committee formation 
Adhoe committee member selection 
Discipline policy 
Absence/truanQT poliQ' 
Released time use 
Extracurricular responsibilities 
Student recognition 
Instructional material selection 
School budget allocations 
Teacher evaluation 
Staff selection 
Principal selection 

Departmen chairperson/team leader 
grade rep selection 
Orading/student evaluation 
Report card/progress report 
. development 
Inservice training 
Job descriptions 
<^ Other 
ERIC 



ToUl 


Total 


Teachers 


Principals 


72 


100 


64 


96 


84 


92 


60 


63 


60 


88 


60 


73 


62 


73 


76 


68 


44 


65 


28 


36 


20 


69 


92 


96 


92 


96 


40 


69 


48 


67 


24 


88 


0 


8 


44 


42 


68 


92 


80 


60 


80 


73 


20 


26 




0 







